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(Translated for this Journal.] 
Mozart's “ Don Giovanni.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from last week.) 

“ Non Mr Dir.” 

We take leave of Annain the air: Non mi dir, 
bell’ idol mio (Tell me not, beloved, &c.,) the only 
one in the whole opera, in which Mozart finds 
himself at open variance with hispoet. Da Ponte 
believes in Anna’s marriage, and Mozart knows 
that it is impossible ; Da Ponte lets her turn her 
eyes upon the future, and the musician translates 
this hope into a melancholy reminiscence of the 


past. Where is the lofty heroine of the first act, 





the goddess of the Sextet; where that voice whose 
slightest accents woke in us a tragic fever; which 
summoned up the tempest of the orchestra, com- 
manded the invisible powers, and like a chosen one 
ascended in the starry crown of glory to the skies ? 
Alas! that voice has scarcely the strength left to 
heave a sigh. How very different the recitative : 
Crudele ! ah no mio bene from the two first ; what 
a weariness of life, what exhaustion is expressed 
in the instrumental figures, despite a text so full 
of tenderness and hope! The Andante of the 
aria consists of the same figures with the reci- 
tative, which seem to be the ruins of the person, 
and which, transferred to the voice-part, produce 
a song all the more mournful, that this mourn- 
fulness conceals itself under a cheerful guise. 
Calma, calma il tuo tormento (calm thy anguish,) 
says the inconsolable Anna, while she endeavors 
to console the poor Ottavio. At first she says it 
tocsaeritreupretty firm tone; but as she tries to 
say it again, that mournful touch of the violins, 
which was scarcely perceptible in the recitative 
and was suppressed by force, breaks through all 
resistance and develops itself in a series of re- 
mote keys, loaded with flats, which by degrees 
impart to it the character of the darkest melan- 
choly, and lead to the. wonderful conclusion of 
the Andante upon a hold, Mozart has aban- 
doned the positive and actual sense of the text: 
Calma, calma il tuo tormento, and given it the 
future and conditional sense contained in the 
second member of the sentence: se di duol non 
vuoi cl’io moro (if you would not have me die of 
grief,) an anomaly which proves clearly enough 
the difference of views between the poet and 
the musician. 

This want of unity continues and grows still 
more prominent in the Allegretto: Forse un 
giorno il cielo ancora sentira pieta di me (per- 
haps one day heaven will yet feel pity for me.) 
The poet said to himself, as he wrote this text: 
Here is the flame newly kindled. He deceived 
himself; this was but the last blazing up of a flame, 
when its fuel is consumed, and the precursor of 
total darkness. For so the music lets us under- 
stand it. The Allegretto is a soaring into the 
unknown regions, where peace dwells, peace 
which the soul fore-feels and yearns for in its suf- 
ferings. It is a sublime farewell, in which are 
mingled certain hurried recollections of a life full 
of love, of innocence and virgin poesy, which a 
day has destroyed and withered in its bloom. 
This lofty elegy is spoiled somewhat by elegant 








roulades, which are as untimely here as those in 
the air: J/ mio tesoro were in their right place. All 
we can say is, that Mozart had to show some 
favor to a singer who had shown so much to him. 
La Saporeti was only a little provincial prima 
donna, modest and without much assumption, but 
at the same time a good musician. She was wil- 
ling to sing Donna Anna, just as the master wrote 
it, provided he would compensate her on the other 
hand by a few roulades intermingled with a high 
staccato, at the end of her réle. The s/accato 
was probably her strong point. Could one refuse 
such reasonable conditions? Two lines too much 
in a score of five hundred pages, that were an 
excellent bargain for the composer. Fancy what 
would have become of the opera of operas, had 
Mozart had to deal with the high singing and 
roulade-making powers, who are in the habit of 
dictating to the miiestro with detailed exactness 
the whole course of their arias, very much as his 
excellency the ambassador plans out with his head 
cook the bill of fare for a diplomatic dinner. 


THE FINALE. 

Allegro Assai, in D, 4-4 time. The first scenes 
of the Finale have been censured as being weak 
in music and empty in regard to action. But the 
objectors have forgotten that they are only pre- 
paratory ; and as a preparation we regard them 
as the happiest invention. The poetic thought in 
them is admirable. Most of the acting persons 
have taken leave of the spectator; the riobler 
tendencies and nobler faiths have vanished. The 
hero of the play remains alone, clinging to no- 
thing but the roots of egotism, like a tree stripped 
of leaves and bark. One last attachment, in- 
creased through all that should destroy it, knocks 
yet once more at this door, whose threshold soon 
shall be overgrown by the weeds of oblivion. 
This last tie breaks, like all others, against the 
impenetrable, hardened heart of stone. In the 
meantime it has grown late; there are no more 
unseasonable visits to be dreaded ; after the gas- 
tronomic pleasures of a supper and voluptuous 
music, one can go to bed, to sleep in peace and 
in the morning wake to new enjoyments. To 
bed indeed, but in the grave; to sleep, but not to 
wake again. 

After so much driving round and so many 
nocturnal adventures, one would think that Don 
Juan, when he came home, would have been 
somewhat fatigued. But no, he is indefatigable, 
and moreover a philosopher, always bent on 
taking enjoyment, under whatever form it offers 
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itself, by way of offset to the enjoyments that 
have miscarried. The present on the whole has 
been a lost day ; the number on the list remains as 
before ; on the other hand Giovanni has brought 
home an excellent appetite, un barbaro appetito, 
as his man expresses it. Luckily the supper, 
that had been ordered on the occasion of Zer- 
lina’s wedding, is found still untouched ; luckily, 
since neither ball nor wedding came to a 
good end. To fill up the measure of the fortu- 
nate coincidence, the musicians, who had been 
so suddenly interrupted in the middle of the 
dance, have not yet gone away; they have re- 
tired to the sideboard, where they have been 
richly provided with eatables and drinkables. 
Everything coincides so capitally, that, when the 
master of the house comes home, he lights up the 
hall and finds the supper brought up and the 
orchestra ready. It did not require so much to 
banish even all recollection of the late appari- 
tions; for the most ideal traitin Don Juan’s char- 
acter is an utter indifference to both past and 
future. He belongs to that anomalous class of 
men, who live for the present moment. With 
him, what is no longer or what 1s not yet is pure 
chimerical abstraction. 

The Finale commences in a lively, brilliant 
manner. From the full orchestra festive sounds 
ring out, exhorting to full justice to the dishes 
and the flagons. Gid la mensa 2 preparata! 
(The. table is already prepared.) As soon as 
Giovanni has seated himself at the table, the 
musicians begin. These gentlemen, with whom 
we have already made acquaintance during the 
ball in the first act, are up to the fashionable 
taste and know all the musical novelties. They 
play, without troubling themselves much about 
the transitions, a string of favorite pieces, taken 
from the operas that were in favor in the year 
1783. Was not this an exceedingly happy 
thought, a most instructive lesson in an opera, 
which will last as long as music itself lasts, to in- 
sert these reminiscences of ephemeral productions, 
which the fashion placed above “ Don Juar!” 
Would anybody now remember these melodies, 
these shadows of a past enjoyment, if Mozart had 
not used them here as table-music, as light pieces 
perfectly suitable for gastronomic pleasures, in 
spite of the proverb that a hungry stomach has 
no ears? And while this music plays away, they 
eat and laugh and drink; Leporello praises the 
musicians and the cook; he smuggles a piece of 
fowl off to one side, and the master, who pretends 
not to observe the theft, commands him with his 
full cheeks to whistle. To make this foolery as 
entertaining as it would have been flat without 
music, Mozart had the courage to borrow one of 
the arias out of his own Figaro. 

But already the cock has crowed for the third 
time. Some one comes up the stairs. Who can 
it be so late at night, that has not yet been in bed, 
or has already risen again before the dawn? It 
is Donna Elvira.| The musicians, who know the 
ways and customs of the house, take themselves 
off the moment that they see a lady appear, and 
the dramatic orchestra begins an Allegro assai 
in B flat major, 8-4 measure. Never was Elvira 
more noble and more touching than in this scene. 
She comes no more to beg Don Juan's sympa- 
thy and pity; for his own sake she conjures him, 
on her knees and with an irresistible expression : 
Ah! non deridere gl affanni mici (Ah! do not 





hastened the repentance of the fallen angel Aba- 
donna; it would have converted Faust more cer+ 
tainly than Margaret’s tears. And Don Juan? 
Stronger in heart and logic than Faust, and 
possibly the peer of Mephistopheles, save that 
the body of the latter, as a demon in human 
form, is a poor joke, Don Juan feels, by reason of 
this very difference, surprised: Jo ti deridere? 
(I deride thee ?) No, indeed, he thinks no more 
of that, of laughing at this lady who never seemed 
to him before so beautiful; and that is just what 
spoils the case. For one sees, that Elvira’s eyes, 
so moist with tenderness and sparkling with in- 
spiration, her graceful kneeling posture, her white 
shoulders, her fair, well-rounded arms, upraised 
in supplication, already in advance'destroy the 
impression of her speech. In the: want of all 
other society nothing can come more apt to Don 
Giovanni’s wishes, than to detain her now that 
she happens to be with him, although he had not 
expected her. His cold, coarse manner is 
changed into a sort of gallantry. The cosa volete 
(what do you want,) with which Elvira was ‘re- 
ceived on entering, was an incivility; the che 
vuoi mio bene (what is your wish, my love ?) 
which after a short scrutiny and a moment’s 
reflection he addresses to her, sounds almost ten- 
der. Hereupon he adds, passing one arm around, 
her waist: E se ti piace, mangia con me (If you 
please, eat with me.) His unworthy response 
is rejected with horvor. Ha! if she is going to 
assume that tone toward him, Giovanni will show 
her how much will be gained by preaching 
morality to people at three o’clock in the morning. 
Sermon for sermon, he also can preach to her: 
Vivan le femine! viva il buon vino! sostegno e 
gloria d’umanita! The philosophy of Epicurus 
and the poesy of Anacreon are blended in this 
melody, which in a few periods comprises the 
perfect libertine, the debauchee by temperament 
and by system. There he is, you have him 
before your eyes, carelessly stretched out in his 
arm chair, his glass held up like a banner, with 
the expression of voluptuousness in his eyes, of 
the most impure joy in his heart, proud and self- 
satisfied, wrapped in his imperturbable egoism, 
opening the flood-gates, without thinking of those 
who may be drowned. He fears nothing, trou- 
bles himself about nothing; he drinks, he loves, 
he sings, he enjoys; he is the best fellow in the 
world : Vivan le femine ! viva il buon vino! He 
is picturesque in this scene, as in nearly all in 
which he appears. 
“ L'Uom pr Sasso.” 

Convinced by this last trial that there is no 
hope left, Elvira resolves to flee forever from the 
place of- corruption ; a sort of cloud spreads over 
the orchestra; the lamps of the supper table grow 
pale and go out one by one; Elvira utters a fearful 
shriek and rushes out at a side door. Don Juan, 
who has heard this shriek, orders Leporello to go 
and see what is the matter. The same nebulous 
crescendo accompanies the steps of the mes- 
senger. Leporello bounds back, repeating El- 
vira’s cry in another chord of the diminished 
seventh. Che grido indiavolato! (what infernal 
noise!) What is the matter then? speak, speak, 
speak, wretch! Giovanni’s questions seem quite 
calm; but why are they repeated in such 
rapid succession! Is it that he already feels a 
presentiment of the reply ? 

F major, 4-4, Allegro Molto. Ask no more 
nonsense now from Leporello. The time for that 





has passed for him, as for his master, and may 
the hisses of the whole parterre greet the ignoble 
actor, who from this time forward shall allow 
himself the smallest joke! An impersonator in 
the opera must be governed in his play entirely 
by the music, and the music here expresses the 
very agony of terror. Ah! signor, per carita, 
non andate fuor di qua. (Ah! sir, for charity’s 
sake, do not go away from here.) Leporello 
utters these words pantingly ; the inflections of 
his voice would fain modulate themselves after a 
convulsive terror, whose inward, motions shift 
incessantly ; but the modulation meets with an 
invincible resistance. Whatever harmony ap- 
pears, that obstinate F of the bass cuts short its 
course and hurls it back, overwhelmed with 
dissonances. It is like that straining of the chest, 
which one feels after running oneself out of 
breath, and which causes pain at every syllable 
as soon as one attempts to speak. This song, 
broken up as it is, forms a very characteristic 
melody, in which the alternation of natural and 
chromatic notes spreads a fleeting, opaline color- 
ing, a something half real and half fantastic, 
like the first vague intimations of the marvel- 
lous in a ghost story. At length Leporello re- 
covers the free use of speech; but the’ thunder- 
ing footsteps, which he has heard upon the stairs, 
still hammer in his brain, as if his skull were an 
anvil. Terror has made a sonorous machine 
of it, which by a physiological law mechanically 
renders back the measured noise that has taken 
possession of the seat of sensation. a, fa, ta, ta; 
and when his master bids him express himself 
more clearly, he answers with a new {a, éa, ta, ta, 
which is no foolery, but a proof that Mozart has 
penetrated into the mysteries of the human 
organization. The door trembles with the strokes 
of the orchestra. Dear master, do you hear it? 
Open! But this time the too faithful servant's 
limbs refuse to serve. Open, I tell you! He - 
could kill the wretched fellow, sooner than he 
could start him from the place. All that he can 
get out of him is long-drawn sighs, interrupted 
by the now redoubled blows. Open! but no, 
there is nothing to be done with this wretch. 
We will open ourselves. An almost total dark- 
ness now reigns over the stage ; there is only left 
the light of two wax candles, which, as if to 
their own sorrow, burn in their silver can- 
dlesticks upon the supper table. Giovanni seizes 
one of them, and with his drawn sword in the 
other hand strides resolutely to the door, which 
he pushes open with his foot. An illuminated 
stream of air puts out the candle; the scene be- 
comes faintly colored with some bluish streaks, 
zig-zag lightnings flash across the Gothic 
windows, and the muffled roll of subterranean 
thunder is heard. In the depth of the scene the 
gigantic shape of the Commander becomes visi- 
ble, white, immoveable, surrounded by a ghastly 
halo. Andante, 4-4, D minor. 

At this apparition one would think that the 
divine wrath, which had been gathering and 
accumulating drop by drop in the silence of 
eternal mystery, until it had at last reached the 
edge of the cup, was now at the appointed signal 
running over, and with fearful inundation spread- 
ing all the terrors of the last judgment over the 
spectators. How was it possible for any mortal 
head, without bursting or becoming crazed, to 
bring forth to the world these chords, which un- - 
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which weigh upon the soul like the whole weight 
of human woe, combined into one crushing mass, 
like the consciousness of the most ruinous and 
irreparable catastrophe, like the realization of 
those presentiments and shapes which one avoids 
with so much horror! Here the allegorical and 
ever more transparent veil, which covered the 
human action of the drama, is rent asunder; 
here the fable, the libretto ceases. This is the 
visitation in person, which every one of us ex- 
pects in his own time, this visitation, the only 
palpable reality, the only infallible certainty 
our life affords. We, like Don Juan, have got 
to open the door to it, and God grant, that the 
terrible singer may have something else to bring 
before us at our last concert ! 

At the appearance of the spectre, Don Juan 
starts back mechanically; but almost instantly 
recovering himself, he marches with measured 
steps to the other end of the stage, throws away 
his sword and takes the attitude of one deter- 
mined to brave all. The paleness of his face is 
nothing but the reflection of the deathly appari- 
tion upon the features of the living beholder; 
the soul is not pale. He knows that he is lost, 
lost for time and eternity, but he resolves not to 
sue for mercy. Unrepentingness to the end will 
be the last and highest triumph of his pride. He 
may fall, but it shall be, like the colossus of 
Rhodes, without bending the knee or sinking the 
head. Such must we conceive the situation be- 
tween two speaking persons, who alone in the 
whole wide poetic universe could hold such a 
parley and conduct it to the end. This is the 
second duel between Don Juan and the Com- 
mander; but both have changed their weapons. 
This time the old man fights with lightnings, and 
Giovanni has nothing to oppose to him but the 
astounding energy of his own perverse will. 

We have heard an abstract of this scene in the 
Andante of the overture. Frightful and impo- 
sing as was the instrumental allusion to the event, 
it becomes feeble in comparison with the actual 
representation. Instead of the perfect minor 
chord, with which the overture begins, here 
chords of the diminished seventh form the com- 
mencement, employing simultaneously all the 
force of twenty orchestral parts, and followed by 
a harmony of sublime choral melody. The oc- 
taves of the wind instruments are here supported 
by the voice of the phantom, which transforms 
the vague and mysterious awe into a thundering 
terror, and the marvellous twilight into a noctur- 
nal day lit up by supernatural fire. The hitherto 
wise and sparing use of the trombones has given 
the composer this invaluable advantage. These 
trombones, used so lavishly in our day, would not 
have sounded like the summons to the Last Judg- 
ment, if Mozart had not reserved them for the 
especial and exclusive accompaniment of Death; 
if eager to avail himself of their effect before, he 
had put them in requisition through the whole 
piece. 

(Conclusion next week.) 








Henry Litolff. 
(From the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) 


Fifteen or sixteen years ago a young man, 
about nineteen: years of age, arrived at Brussels, 
and expressed his desire to play at the concerts 
of the Conservatoire. I granted his request. He 
offered himself then only as a pianist. Though a 
pupil of Moscheles, he had but few of the char- 
acteristics of his school, and was not remarkable 





for the correctness of his mechanism ; but he had 
fire, energy, and inspiration, which gave his play- 
ing a decided character of originality. He pro- 
duced a very fair impression on his audience. 
This young man’s name was Henry LiTourr. 

Well received at Brussels, he remained there, 
I think about two years. During this time bis 
intelligence became developed and his musical 
ideas enlarged. He conceived the idea of a Sym- 
phon;-Concerto, in which the orchestra was not 
merely to play the part of accompanist, but was 
equally divided with the pianoforte. Litolff then 
knew harmony only by instinct, and had no ex- 

erience in instrumentation; nevertheless, what 
e did not know theoretically he knew instinct- 
ively. His work was full of original ideas and 
new effects. He begged me to let him hear it 
himself first: perhaps he did not exactly know 
what he had written for the public; but he had 
boldness—a qualification indispensable to talent. 
He found me—what I have always been, what I 
will ever be to young artists—encouraging, and 
quite disposed to satisfy his wish. At the first re- 
hearsal, I saw there was something for the fu- 
ture; the success of the performance proved that 
I was not deceived. 

A short time after, Litolff left Brussels to tra- 
vel. Where he went, and what he did, during the 
first years, Iam ignorant of, for I lost sight of 
him. I saw, however, by the musical journals 
that he was twice in Holland. In 1843 he was at 
Frankfort, the following year at Leipzig, in 1845 
at Dresden and Berlin, where he gave seven or 
eight concerts, and in 1848 at Vienna. The 
same journals had mentioned his bringing out at 
Brunswick two operas, named La Fiancee de Ky- 
nast and Catherine Howard; but they mentioned 
nothing of the taleut which I had noted, and 
spoke only of the artist. Several years had 
elapsed, when I received, in the midst of the poli- 
tical agitations that were passing round me, an 
overture composed by Litolff for the German 
drama of the Girondins. The author had dedi- 
cated it to me as a souvenir, and at the same time 
wrote me a few lines, in which our old acquain- 
tance was mentioned in grateful terms. I exam- 
ined the score with interest, and found great 
originality, immense progress in the art of writing, 
and an instrumentation rich in effects. Never- 
theless, I dared not have this work performed, 
owing to the revolutionary airs that were inserted 
and developed in it. Latterly, I acknowledge, I 
forgot all about it, so that the overture to the 
Girondins was unknown in Brussels until very 
lately. 

Arriving here last November, after fourteen 
years’ absence, Henry Litolff performed at the 
Conservatoire, on the 26th, his fourth symphony- 
concerto, which, with the immense orchestra of 
that institution, made a great impression on an 
audience of two thousand persons. Since then, 
he gave a concert himself, where he played his 
third symphony-concerto, as well as his fourth. 
The concert terminated with the overture to the 
Girondins. All these works were received with 
unanimous and enthusiastic applause. A second 
concert has been announced, and the new pro- 
gramme contains some new compositions, among 
which is the overture composed by Litolff to 
Griepenkerl’s tragedy of Robespierre. Already 
the announcement of the concert has caused a 
sensation in the musical world of Brussels, where 
Litolff has found himself thoroughly appreciated. 

* * * Among the Germans of our time—it is 
with music as with philosophy—it seems that there 
is for music, as for absolute truth, a great pro- 
blem to be solved by the despairing crowd ; while 
the fanatics of opposite systems declare themselves 
to be alone the possessors of the required solution. 
For one party of these sectarians, the past is but 
the preparation for the future, the beautiful of 
former times has value but in its own period. In 
their works is the perfection sought only to be 
found. It is true that the public does not agree 
with them; but this is nothing, for they simply say 
to the public, “ The mass is by nature unintelli- 
gent; you are so, and therefore you are not capa- 
ble of understanding. It is not therefore for you 
that we write our works, but for the future!” 
Poor future! You will be exceedingly amusing 





if you hug yourself with the idea of all that is 
destined for you. But you will not be more stupid 
than the present generation, and you will not 
recall to your remembrance the great efforts that 
were made for you. 

* * * * T know well those of whom I speak 
do not fail to say to every one, that Beethoven 
was not understood till after his death; and they 
have so often repeated this fable that they have 
ended by believing it. But it is an untruth, for 
the illustrious artist, little conciliating in character, 
was occupied all his life in avoiding the numer- 
ous testimonies of admiration which poured upon 
him from all sides. He was an object of venera- 
tion to the whole of the city of Vienna, and even 
the porters, sinking beneath’ the weight of their 
burdens, stood aside with respect to let him pass 
when they met him in the streets. * Want of faith 
alone is the reproach to the Parisians for not hav- 
ing understood the symphonies of Beethoven till 
he slept in his tomb. The first time that the 
symphony in C minor, the Eroica, the one in A, 
and the Pastorale were played at the Socicte’ des 
Concerts, nothing was heard but expressions of 
admiration ; they made a perfect furore. Never 
before had those works been heard in Paris. 

I have said it a hundred times, and I say it 
again, that music is not the product of the faculty 
of conception, but that of the imagination in the 
synthesis of idea and sentiment. If, then, the 
members of this party who aspire to become a 
school have produced nothing that is popular, it is 
that their imagination has been wanting. 

It is that which distinguishes Litolff from them ; 
of him, it may be said that he is a poet—that he 
feels; that he has ideas, inspiration, and charm. 
By these he appears to me to have all the Ger- 
man talent for instrumental music. I know well 
that he has great faults: he does not know how 
to end. He repeats too often not only the same 
ideas, but the same form of ideas. The tendency 
to coloring is foremost in his thoughts. Lastly, 
his genius—for we can use this word in speaking 
of him—like every other genius, shows the influ- 
ence of his own times, which tends to exaggera- 
tion; but all this is set aside by his originality— 
by the abundance of his resources—by the charm 
of peculiar phrases—and by the excellence of his 
effects in instrumentation, which are less the re- 
sult of experience than of intuition. 

I say then with confidence there is a great musi- 
cian in Germany, and his name is Henry Litolff. 

FETIS, 





Gleanings from German Papers. 





We learn that our friend Atrrep Jarut has 
been prevented from keeping several engagements, 
among them a series of Concerts at Berlin, by get- 
ting his thumb caught and crushed in the door of 
the car, on his way to that city. 





The Berlin Sing Akademie, at a Concert for a 
charity, have revived the opera, Dido, text by 
Retuistas, music by Bernarpv Kiet, to be sung 
as an oratorio. This work was damned upon its 
single representation some thirty years since, 
though the best authorities in Berlin now consider 
it as worthy a place with Mozart’s Figaro, Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio, and other works which upon their 
first production suffered the same fate. 


At the first Concert of the Royal Orchestra’s 
second series (of three concerts,) the overtures 
were Weber’s “ The Ruler of the Spirits,” and 
Cherubini’s “ Lodoiska.” The Symphonies,— 
Haydn’s G major, (recently noticed by our Diarist) 
the finale of which called out an unanimous en- 
core, and as a contrast Beethoven’s great C minor. 





Kutuan, the great pianist, has left the Conser- 
vatorium founded a few years since by Marx, and 
in conjunction with Deun and others has estab- 
lished a new school. 





The original autograph score of Mozart’s “ Don 
Juan” was lately offered to the Royal Library in 
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Berlin for sale, at about fifteen hundred dollars. 
It was not purchased however, on the ground that 
the Library already possesses many of Mozart’s 
MSS., and this sum can be made of much more 
use to the public in another way. 

New Systems oF Notation. —Dr. Marx 
says, in a note to his “ General Musical Instruc- 
tion.” 


It is very desirable that every one who takes an 
interest in music, should range comprehend 
the advantages of our system of notation (which 
will be still more manifest when we show in the 
first section of the second division, its singular ap- 
titude for the exemplification of rhythmical propor- 
tions) since from time to time, up to the present 
moment, schemes for new systems, often of the 
most extraordinary description, have been made 
public. Sach propositions, to abandon a system 
whose origin recedes unknown, into tens of centu- 
ries, coeval with all Art, and improved and illus- 
trated by all Art-loving nations; such propositions 
can be entertained only where the reasonableness, 
necessity, and power of historical development 
are forgotten. These undertakings can indeed 
have no influence on the steadfastness and pros- 
perity of Art; but they may disturb and mislead 
the inexperienced, and perhaps numerous bodies 
of students for a time, and even detach them from 
high musical education. 

That the vivid self-descriptiveness of our nota- 
tion is entirely absent from these new systems, 
and that they only recite a number of notes with- 
out exhibiting their rhythmic proportions, is abun- 
dantly manitest. Moreover, the supporters of these 
systems do not attribute to them an equal rank 
with our notation. They are to be used for a 
time only, to spare the learning of the notation 
until further advancement; but the notation must 
be learned at last, and therefore two systems in- 
stead of one only. 
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Deaey Abroad.—No. 12. 


Beri. Feb. 5.—I was speaking of Joacui. 
Another year passes away and Joachim is fif- 
teen. He is no longer content with Spor, but in the 


Gewandhans concert (Jan, 18, 1845) rises to the lofty 
poetry of BeeTHOVEN. I wish time and space allowed 
me to translate the notice of his playing this concerto— 
but it occupies as much space in the criticism as all the 
other performances. “ He has proved his vocation as an 
artist;’ “his two free cidences are worthy of special 
note,” and so on; and his playing “is so round and cer- 
tain, his tone so grand and sonorous and so pure withal 
even in the highest and most difficult octaves, his style 
so natural and yet so independent, that one can only be- 
lieve in his youth when he looks at him.” 

The next Autumn he is thought worthy to supply the 
place of CLARA SCHUMANN, who was prevented by ill- 
ness from appearing ina concert at Dresden—no small 
compliment to the young artist’s attainments. A month 
later and at the Gewandhaus concert the vocal pieces 
are by JENNY LIND, the instrumental by our youth, now 
sixteen. He plays an Adagio and Rondo with orchestra, 
anda Caprice by Ernst—the former his own composi- 
tion! So he still rises in the scale. 

In the next annual series of the famous Leipzig con- 
certs, Joachim appears in a BrETHOVEN Concerto—and 
the critics warn him not to lose sight of expression and 
feeling in his study of technics; a few weeks later he 
gives a work by Davin so finely, that the eulogist says, 
speaking of him: “ the future will also have its men!” 
But what? Ina city, where in 1847 such a congress of 
virtuosos was assembled, does the Gewandhaus call 
upon the boy for a third time in one series of concerts ? 
So it appears; and see to what a height he has now at- 
tained. The music is all of the last century, from BAcH 
and HaNDEL to GLucK; and Joachim has for his share 
two pieces: ‘ Adagio and Fugue for the Violin sol,” 
and “Chaconne for Violin solo,’ both by J. S. Bach! 
But why goon? In 1848 he visits Hamburg and plays 
there with great applause, and on his return is made a 
regular member in full communion of the Leipzig or- 
chestra. His name becomes wider known, he visits 
Berlin; and all, from the steady-going old contrapuntists, 





down to the most fanciful disciples of the new school, 
place him at at the head of the violinists. 

In September when I was in Hanover, in which city 
he now resides as member of the Royal Orchestra, 
Capt. T. had much to say about the perfection of that 
body of performers, and seemed to think that it was 
sufficient to prove his words, when he told me, that 
among the first violins was—Joacnmm! what need be 
said more? And so, for once in my life, I began to have 
a great cnriosity to hear a violin virtuoso, Nothing thus 
far had excited this feeling, save in the case of THERESE 
MiLanotto—whom I have not yet heard. I have 
greatly enjoyed concertos, as I have heard them at home 
and abroad, played by men of no particular fame— 
much more than any of the tricks of the famous men 
that have come in my way. Let me see, years ago I 
did go once to hear Ore Butt—but once only. My 
wish has been to hear MENDELSSOHN’s, BEETHOVEN'S, 
Mozart's, PAGANINI’S music, and that of other real 
composers; the performer was not the attraction. But 
now a desire grew up to hear Joachim. Let him play 
what he will, I must hear him. There was no hope of 
this however, unless I moved for the winter to Hanover. 

In general, I am, and have been always quite indif- 
ferent to all virtuoso-ism—whether with voice or instru- 
ment. For instance, Jenny Linp gave several con 
certs here before she went to America, and I might have 
heard her for 75 cents—but preferred the opera. One 
female pianist, however, I have for years had the great- 
est desire to hear—CLARA ScHuMANN. She was here 
on the fourth of December, and the articles which her 
concert called forth, and the magnificent programme of 
performance:— Beethoven's Concerto in G; Weber's 
Ooncert-stiick ; and works of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Heller 
and her husband—aroused me quite up to concert (going) 
pitch. ‘“ The best living player of Beethoven,” said one. 
“The first to make Chopin known,” said another, and 
soon, Then too, W. had heard her in Weimar not long 
before, and had no words to express his delight. 

She will give another concert for her husband and 
children’s sake? But morning after morning I opened 
my National Zeitung, and found none advertised. 

Virtue will have its reward, they say. The virtue in 
this case was that of sympathy with my kind—with 
those “humans”? who go to concerts to see the per- 
formers—and the reward, this announcement: 

“ Im Saale der Sing- Akademie, Soirée von Clara Schu- 
mann und Joseph Joachim.” 

A slight circumstance raised me to at least half a tone 
above the aforesaid concert (going) pitch. I was at my 
thankless (almost hopeless, alas!) task, in the Royal 
Library, when a young man came in, somewhat above 
middle size, strongly built, face rather thin, though the 
leading features, nose, mouth, chin, are large, well-formed 
and noble; the forehead broad, but apparently not high, 
owing to the immense mass of black hair, which grows 
down low upon it; the eyes not very large and some- 
what injured in their expression by near-sightedness, 
As he spoke with the Professor, the whisper passed 
round, “ Joachim, Joachim!” In the afternoon I went 
to a distant part of the city to deliver a letter, and there 
upon the writing table were lying the original autograph 
scores of several of Beethoven's works, among them 
that Quartet which contains the movement over which, 
in Beethoven's own hand (in German), stands “ Song of 
thanksgiving offered to the Deity by a convalescent, in 
the Lydian Mode.” While looking at this, Joachim 
entered. Of this unexpected interview I have nothing 
to relate, save that the love and reverence for the great 
master, which he exhibited, wrought upon me some- 
what as Jenny Lind’s reverence for her Art seems to 
have operated upon so many among us, who generally 
think more of music than of executants. 

Of the three concerts given by the two artis's together 
Iheard two. The programmes were: for Dec. 16th— 


PART I. 

. Sonata in Dminor, by Robert Schumann, played by his wife. 

Two Songs by Mendelssohn, sung in chorus by members of 
Stern’s Singing § ty. 

. Prelade and Pugue for the Violin alone, by J. 8. Bach, 

Joac 


Variations in B fiat, op. 83, by Mendelssohn, 
Clara 


~~ ©o we 


Schumann. 


PART II. 


5. Sonata in G, - 30, by ——— (for Piano-forte 
and Violin,).. .Joachim and Clara Schumann. 


6. Two Songs by Robert Saeeenn, nibed.oned Stern’s Society. 








Fantasie Stiick by Woldemar Bargiel, (from op. 8.) 
7. { Notturno, by Chopin. 
Rondo from Weber’s Sonata in C. 
Clara Schumann. 


8 Prelude in E, by Bach. 
* | Variations from Paganini’s Capriccio, for Violin. 
Joachim. 


For Dee. 20th:— 
PART I. 


1. { Prelude and Fugue, by Bach. 
Sonata in C, (op. = ) by oe 


ra Schu: 
2. Sarabande and Double, “Bourré and "Double, both 7 


Back, Bb Viodlary. vn. icici ss ono ciedh.ocesecas sve oachim. 
8. Fantasy Piece for Piano-forte and Violin, (ep. 73,) by 
Robert Schumann,............ sevveveees es BOth artists, 
PART It. 


4, Andante and Allegro from Third Sonata for vine by we 
im. 


Romance from op. 28, 
5. }‘ In der Nacht,’ cad Q Des Abends,’ from op. 12, both by 
Robert Schumann, divtecnteevdoseue Clara Schumann. 
6. Sonata, C minor, (op. 30,) for Piano-forte and Violin, 
Dy Beethoven, .........csccscccevecvcvcvcees Both artists. 

At the first of these two concerts I had an excellent 
seat on the centre passage-way, and not far from the 
stage, and it was truly pleasant to the eye for once to see 
the Sing-Akademie’s hall full, the auditorium having no 
seat unfilled, and the eighty voices (about) of the Stern 
Society, with twenty or thirty auditors, filling the stage 
so fur as to prevent a sense of emptiness. For a concert 
of this kind I know no hall finer. The audience, I saw 
ata glance, was of the chosen people of Berlin, musi- 
cally speaking—not a few of them, also, biblically speak- 
ing—men and women to whom the styles and excel- 
lences of every great pianist and violinist for thirty years 
back were perfectly familiar. For novices, or second- 
rate performers, what an ordeal to pass! Sh! there they 
come. The first appearance of a virtuoso—I mean the 
manner in which he or she comes forward to the task— 
goes no small way with me in my feeling toward them. 
I could ask nothing better here. It was just as it should 
be. Clara Schumann and Joachim came forward to- 
gether from behind the choir as calmly as if in their 
own room—as if every one knew them and they knew 
every one. There was no bowing and scraping, and 
fidgeting and fussing, and simpering and smirking, until 
every person of common sense was almost “sick unto 
death.” They came forward to the piano-forte, where 
she quietly took her seat, and he just as quietly took 
one of the unoccupied chairs near. When she finished 
her Sonata, she quietly sat down by him, and there they 
sat and listened, both quietly, to the Lieder by the choir. 
This air of quiet and repose was so refreshing! Then 
the audience sat and chatted a few minutes, and so did 
they; and then he rose up to give us the Prelude and 
Fugue for the violin alone. Well, he played it. There 
was no flourish about it, he laid his violin lovingly to his 
cheek, and his instrument sang old Bach's music so 
clearly, distinctly, powerfully, gently, and with such per- 
fect ease, that one felt as if that was no very difficult 
thing todo! You see in Joachim’s entire personal ap- 
pearance that he thinks not of showing what he can do; 
he loves Bach and enters into the very soul of his music, 
and means that his hearers shall also. I do not believe 
that there is the slightest difference between his playing 
that piece when alone and here before the public—unless 
he happens to be more in the Bach mood, in one case 
than in the other. But to think of playing a regular 
fugue on the violin! When it was finished he sat down 
again by Frau Schumann and chatted away; he had 
done nothing extraordinary. 

Her appearance pleased me as much as his. I know 
not how, but somehow I had expected to see a 
woman at least of middle age, perhaps a little grey al- 
ready (think how many years we have been reading 
about Clara Wieck and Clara Schumann!) of course 
rather muscular, else whence the power for which she 
is so renowned ?—and could hardly believe my eyes 
when Joachim first came in with—as Mrs. —— always 
says—“ the dearest little woman.”’ In her whole appear- 
ance is something most winning, and were she not the 
great artist she is, she could win all suffrages. The 
common medallion profile of her (with her husband) is 
excellent, though her face is now thinner than when it 
was taken, and it does not—cannot of course—do justice 
to her large, full, splendid dark eyes. 

At the second concert I had a seat on the stage hard 
by the piano-forte, and the impression made upon me 
by both artists was but strengthened. Each has so com- 
pletely overcome all the technical difficulties of his or ( 
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her instrument, that you forget totally that virtuosos are 
before you—instead of thinking of them, you commune 
with Bach and Beethoven—you learn to appreciate Bach 
—his thoughts become yours, and a pure musical enjoy- 
ment is the result, instead of stupid wonder at “ How 
‘ean they do it?” 

You never heard such atone! One violinist of great 
display excels in imitating a flute; another can transform 
(in the “ Carnival of Venice,” which Joachim did mot 
play) his instrument into a hurdy-gurdy, and into a tri- 
angle and cymbals, for aught I know—Joachim always 
plays the violin—and that too, I guess, in passages in 
which our hurdy-gurdy friend would be right glad to do 
the same. One, who sliall be nameless, rather prides 
himself upon being able to sing in falsetto just like his 
antique and venerable grandinother. His friends, though, 
consider Salvi's or Perelli’s tenor as of much more 
value. 

I suppose the principal characteristics of Joachim’s 
playing may be summed up in—extraordinary purity 
and fullness of tone, the most perfect intonation, an un- 
rivalled (by any living violinist) mastery of all and sing- 
ular, the difficulties of his instrument and a complete 
understanding of and symyathy with his author, be he 
Bach, Beethoven, Spohr, Paganini, Mendelssohn or 
David. 

I do not suppose we shall ever hear him in America. 
He does not like the concert room. I am not aware that 
during my three winters in Germany he has been away 
from his post except by a special invitation to play for 
the Gustav Adolph Verein in Hamburg and for Clara 
Schumann and her sick husband here. I doubt whether 
he would make out well with our public. He would 
play no clap-trap; would cut no violin capers, which 
would make the angelic Cecilia with a fiddle (of Raphael) 
weep. He would not give the ‘‘ Carnival’? with varia- 
tions, and then play tothe encore Yankee Doodle be- 
devilled. He is an earnest, sincere, noble artist, in 
whom is no humbug. Would though, that that increas- 
ing class of true musical hearts and souls in Boston and 
New York could have Clara Schumann and Joseph 
Joachim with them one winter! 

I declare I cannot forget the simple, unaffected ease of 
their appearance before that audience; how each sat 
down with the audience to listen to the other, and how 
they seemed to enjoy their music, as if it was all new. 
But then their music was music. So the other night 
magnificent JouANNA WAGNER sang in the same place 
for HANS VON Butow, and when she had sung stepped 
down to some friends in the audience; sat with them 
until her turn came again, and then stepped back and 
sung—0O how gloriously ! 

It will be seen that several pieces by Robert Schu- 
mann were given. The more ambitious ones did not 
take; those of a simpler and gentler character pleased 
much. I have my doubts in relation to him. Some of 
the pillars of the musical world here seem to think that 
Joachim is injuring himself by the amount of study he 
bestows upon the works of Schumann and the school to 
which he belongs. 





N. B. Since the above was written I have had the 
pleasure of an interview with an intimate friend of Joa- 
chim, and all hope of our ever hearing him in America 
has vanished. There is no longer any special satisfac- 
tion to him in his violin. All that has been done with 
the instrument he has done. Every difficulty he has 
conquered. All that has been written for the instrument 
he knows, and his thoughts now turn only to the grand 
orchestra. He has a positive dislike to playing in public, 
and I was right as to his recent appearances being merely 
for a charitable and friendly purpose. He is now Royal 
Concert-master in Hanover, and lives much as Haydn 
did with Esterhazy. When he wishes to try one of his 
orchestral compositions, a splendid orchestra is at his dis- 
posal; he cares nothing for money and his salary is suf- 
ficient for his wants. His ambition now lies only in the 
new path of composer, and I cherish strong hopes that 
Joachim, who-has so captivated me, may prove an ex- 
ception to the general rule that violinists remain vio- 
linists. 





Total forgetfulness of self will alone develop 
that which is most desirable in ourselves, either as 
Artist or Man; and by that humility and forget- 





fulness will many a feeble man leave a deeper 
mark on his time than the egotist of mightier 
power.-— Crayon. 








Mlusical Correspondence. 


From NEW YORK. 

Marcu 21.—Of the affairs of the Academy I 
have but little to say this week for the two very 
good reasons, first, that the performances have had 
nothing extraordinary about them, and secondly, 
that, I have not attended any of said perform- 
ances. On Wednesday last, Lucia was repeated 
to an audience of about two hundred and fifty per- 
sons. The performances were somewhat enlivened 
by the volunteer efforts of a ‘‘gentleman” who, 
having imbibed a little too freely, leaped from his 
private box upon the stage and began to sing Le- 
porello’s opening aria, no doubt to the great edifi- 
cation of the audience. On Friday SrerraNnone 
made her re-appearance before a New York audi- 
ence in Lucrezia, and last night she sang Leonora 
in La Favorita, both times to good houses. To- 
night Lucrezia will again be given. The Acade- 
my is now managed, as I said in my last, by a 
committee of stockholders, with Mr. Puaten at 
the head, and Mr. Maretzex for conductor. The 
operatic war has been continued by communica- 
tions from Ole Bull, Maretzek, Watson, etc., but 
New York is disgusted with the whole affair, and 
I remain steadfast in the opinion expressed in my 
last letter. 

At Niblo’s, our German opera has continued to 
prosper. On Saturday, Martha was repeated toa 
good house, though the weather was even worse 
than on Tuesday. I was glad to see that it seems 
to be the aim of the managers not to make as 
much money as possible and then leave the enter- 
prise to take care of itself, but to build up a per- 
manent German opera in New York. And this 
can and will be done. The expenses of a good 
German company would be much less than of an 
equal Italian one, and the support would be much 
better. Mlle. Leumann is engaged with the pres- 
ent troupe, and will make her appearance as Aga- 
tha in Der Freischiitz to-morrow. That will be 
indeed worth hearing. What other operas are on 
the repertoire [ can not tell you, but have reason to 
believe that Lorrzine’s Czar und Zimmermann, 
one of the prettiest of modern German operas, 
will be given before long. Mr. Uncer is a good 
conductor and has a good orchestra under him. 

Last night, ADam’s comic opera, Der Brauer von 
Preston (‘‘ Brewer of Preston”) was given. It is 
a poor, miserable thing, and I am afraid that the 
large and fashionable audience who were present 
went away somewhat displeased. There is en- 
tirely too much spoken dialogue, and besides this 
the music and the plot are both poor. One little 
incident is worth recording. At the end of the 
first act the principal characters leave the scene 
in a wagon. Accordingly, just before the close a 
real horse and wagon were driven upon the stage, 
and on the driver coming forward to inform his 
master of the vehicle being ready, the horse took 
it into his head to quietly trot off the scene, which 
he accordingly did, to the great delight of the 
audience, 

One improvement has been introduced both here 
and at the Academy. The “argument” of the 
opera is placed onthe programme. If it had only 
been done at the first performance of Martha, it 
would have saved the Tribune’s critic from giving 
the very foolish and erroneous plot he did. He 
thinks that the fair for hiring servant girls is for 
obtaining wives,—does not know that Lyonel is 
found to be a nobleman, instead of a peasant, and 
fails into various other mistakes. 

Concerning the Freischiitz, see my next. R. 
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NEW VOLUME, — After another number, i. e. with the 
number for April 7th, the Journat or Music will enter upon 
its fourth year. Of course Now IS THE TIME TO RENEW OR 
TO COMMENCE suBSCRIPTIONS. Subscribers will see the reason- | 
ableness of our terms as advertised, viz: $2.00 per annum, 
by mail, and $2 50 by carrier, both IN ADVANCE. 

All who do not expressly notify us of their wish to stop the 
Journal at the expiration of their term, will still continue to 
receive it, and be counted as subcribers for another year. 

(G> No SUBSCRIPTION RECEIVED FOR A SHORTER PERIOD THAN 
SIX MONTHS ; AND NONE FOR LESS THAN A YEAR, UNLESS PAID IN 
ADVANCE. 

>> We have enclosed bills to a large number of subscriberg 
who have not yet paid for the year now closing, and beg that 
they will promptly remit by mail or otherwise. 








The Charity Concert. 

The fund of the Boston Provipent Assoct- 
ATION was undoubtedly the gainer by the gener- 
ously planned and ably executed concert given on 
Saturday evening by the MENDELSSOHN CHORAL 
Society. For although the storm caused many 
vacant seats in the Music Hall, the audience was 
quite large, and the sale of tickets, at the double 
price for reserved seats, had been still larger. 
We still await a report of the net result of the 
charity. The concert in itself was highly satis- 
factory, the only faults being its great length, and 
the too large proportion of solos to chorus pieces, 
—the usual fatality of benefit and charity con- 
certs; for, where persons volunteer, the pro- 
gramme must be personal, especially where the 
great object is to sweep each person’s circle of 
admiring friends into the audience. But the se- 
lection was a rich one, and composed entirely of 
good things, which were in the main remarkably 
well executed. 

The orchestra, of thirty-five members, with 
Mr. GARTNER at the head of the violins, opened 
the two parts with two of the very best standard 
overtures, such as one may always count it gain 
to hear. The first, GLuck’s, to “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” was commenced a little obscurely, but 
soon struggling out of the cloud, under the firm 
and vigorous baton of Herr Eckuarpt, it 
could not fail to charm. It was a fair perform- 
ance, but that of Mozart’s Zauberfléte was 
much better, distinct in the answers of the little 
fugue theme, and spirited and effective as a whole, 
bating now and then a little roughness in both 
branches of the wind department. 

Miss BoruaMcy, besides taking part in three 
concerted pieces, sang two important solos: 
namely Haypn’s With verdire clad, preceded 
by the recitative, and the Jnflammatus from Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater. The exceeding beauty, 
sweetness, richness, purity and telling quality of 
this young soprano enhanced the favorable im- 
pression made before; and there is enough of 
style, of evidence of true musical feeling and 
abandon to the spirit of the mnsic to make her 
efforts interesting, and with such voice inspire 
large hopes. Yet there is large room for earnest, 
patient study, which, the more the talent, is the 
more anxiously to be commended. The memory 
of Lixp and SontaG showed where much was 
wanting in evenness and delicacy of execution 
in those long fowing, florid passages; and there 
were too many indifferent places where the voice 
rested in the shade between the effective out- 
bursts. Art, in its performance, be it a song or a ( I 
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statue, leaves no point or moment insignificant, 
but touches all with life and meaning. The dan- 
ger with our young debutantes here is, that of be- 
coming victims of the too early vanity of prima- 
donna-ship; concert-singing and applause break 
up the settled ways of study, and the work is 
fancied perfect when it is scarce begun. That 
this fair promise may not in this way add another 
to the list of disappointments, must have been 
the wish of each pleased and reflecting listener. 

We were much pleased with Mrs. Lone’s 
singing of Angels ever bright and fair, from Han- 
DEL’s Oratorio, “ Theodora ;” yet we were some- 
what bewildered by a sort of cadence made upon 
the very first note, whose sustained pure level of 
pitch would seem to be an essential beauty of the 
opening. In the repeat, however, she gave it 
pure and simple; and the general style of the 
performance was artistic and impressive. This 
lady gains continually in power and equal devel- 
opment of voice, and seems to give herself to the 
interpretation of her music with an artistic pur- 
pose and with judgment. We note improve- 
ment each time that we hear her—Mrs. WenT- 
WoRTH’s ripe and finished rendering of Come 
unto him met with even more than the usual 
measure of applause, and the effort indeed did 
her justice—In the duet: Quis est homo, Miss 
Bothamly and her sister, Mrs. Emmons, were 
highly suecessful ; the contralto of the latter, un- 
fortunately veiled by hoarseness when she last 
sang in the Music Hall, proved itself this time 
very pure and telling. 

The three gentlemen solos were all successes. 
Of Mr. ArTnurson’s graceful, quiet, finished 
and expressive rendering of that sweet air from 
Handel’s “ Solomon :” What though I trace each 
herb and flower, there is nothing new to be said. 
He was heard with the satisfaction that belongs 
to true style and musico-poetic feeling. Equally 
masterly was the elaborate and dramatic Scena, 
for bass voice, from PArs1eELLo’s “ Fall of Zion,” 
as delivered by Mr. WeTHERBEE. It was a fine 
specimen both of recitative, of tender cantabile, 
and of the grandiose bravura; which, as his voice 
was in excellent condition and the brilliant or- 
chestral accompaniments were so well manned, 
produced a decided impression, so that the whole 
piece had to be repeated, and it bore the repeti- 
tion well.—Curiosity was also piqued by the first 
appearance of a young Boston tenor, Mr. G. H. 
EvuroTT (a pupil as we understand of Signor 
CoreELL1), a debut of so formidable a nature 
as the singing of Rossini’s Cujus animam, for the 
first time with orchestra, and in that spacious hall. 
This also was a success. His voice is a light 
tenor, singularly sweet and penetrating, of much 
flexibility, and of a timbre reminding one some- 
what of Perelli; he took the highest notes with 
ease, and one could not but be struck by the per- 
fect truth of intonation throughout. The singer 
seemed perfectly at his ease, and his execution 
was quite tastefnl and effective, save that the 
stunning fortissimos of the orchestra drowned his 
voice, as they did Marro’s, and have done nearty 
everybody else’s in the same passages. 

It was a formidable undertaking, for four 
young voices, the Quando Corpus from the Sta- 
bat Mater, entirely without accompaniment. Yet 
Miss BotTnamLy, Miss Twicnet, Mr. ADAMs, 
and Mr. Mozart, (all good voices and in fre- 
quent practice as a quartet choir) achieved it so 
well as to elicit an encore, when they did better 





still. Yet in the commencement, each time, 
there was some uncertainty of intonation in those 
chromatic intervals, owing perhaps to the singers 
being a little flurried, since it grew smoother and 
truer as it went on, and was really quite an ef- 
fective piece of quartet singing. The bass of Mr. 
Mozart has a noble volume, and the contralto of 
Miss Twichell is rich and musical; nor did this 
young lady compromise her laurels at all, but 
quite the contrary, by stepping back into the 
chorus seats and joining with the rest, after her 
solo duties were discharged.—The Quartet from 
“ Semiramide :” Di tanti regi, was sung to English 
words: Where are thy bowers, by Mrs. Hii1, and 
Messrs. Batt, ADAmMs and WILDE, upon the 
whole fairly, though in a lifelessly slow tempo. 
The choruses (would there had been more of 
them) were all sung with that precision, spirit, 
and balance of parts, which distinguish the Choral 
Society. These were the IJnflammatus ; the tri- 
umphal chorus from ‘“ Semiramide:” God of 
Israel; the superb Chorale from “St. Paul :” 
Sleepers wake! with those thrilling chords of the 
brass instruments between the verses; He, watch- 
ing over Israel, from “ Elijah,” which was given 
ina more smooth and flowing style, and with 
more light and shade than we have been wont to 
hear; and finally the great rain chorus from the 
same oratorio: Thanks be to God, with the intro- 
ductory dialogue-between Elijah and the youth 
(Mr. Wetherbee and Miss Bothamly), making 
the entire Scena. The only pity was that this, 
the best part of the programme, came so late. It 
was finely sung in all parts; the clear ringing 
musical soprano of Miss Bothamly never told to 
more advantage, and the magnificent effect of 
the chorus excited a desire to hear the entire 
“ Elijah ” (which we understand they have been 
for some time rehearsing) brought out by this 
Society in public. 


es os 


The Lonpon Musicat Wor p is the leading 
organ of musical news and criticism in England, 
and boasts a pretty respectable antiquity. The 
London Musical World is a curious journal, and 
is wonderfully in harmony with our own,—not 
indeed in spirit or opinion, so much as verbatim et 
literatim. We trust none of our readers, who 
see the London Musical World, will suspect us 
of partly editing that also, as without, this caution 
they well might do, finding so much of the same 
matter appearing as original in both papers. We 
have once before hinted at the frequent re- 
appearance of our matter in its columns without 
a particle of credit. For a time the transfer 
ceased, but recently it has commenced again 
upon a larger scale and more unblushingly than 
ever,—the publishers of said “ World” first noti- 
fying us privately that our journal sent to it in 
exchange was never received, in consequence 
whereof tkey have ceased sending us the 
“World.” Yet somehow strangely the myste- 
rious correspondence—spiritual we cannot call it, 
but literal and verbal—goes on. 

The “ World” has shown a peculiar fondness 
for appropriating our labors in the way of trans- 
lations from the French and German. Not long 
since it treated its readers to five or six long chap- 
ters about Madame Mara, from the German of 
Rochlitz, without once mentioning the “Journal 
of Music,” in which the same had first appeared 
word for word. And now it is giving from week 
to week the entire series of papers on the “ His- 





tory of Music before Mozart” which we had 
translated for our readers from Oulibicheff; nei- 
ther the Journal nor Oulibicheff, however, does 
it deign to mention. The last number which we 
saw, contains, besides, an old article of our own 
about Handel’s “ Messiah,” which it presents as 
“from the point of view of an amateur.” Once 
we recognized in one of its leading editorials 
simply nothing more nor less than one of a series of 
contributions to our journal on the subject of stage 
scenery and costume. And so we might go on 
enumerating, if there weré any fun in it. 

On the other hand we are frequently indebted 
to the London paper for musical news, as well as 
articles on musical subjects, for which we have 
always been careful to give credit, when they 
appeared as original in that paper; although, 
after the above experience, we could not always 
feel sure that we were crediting the real source. 
Strangely, the “ World” has seemed to avoid 
taking American musical news from us, prefer- 
ring always to derive that through the Herald 
or some other New York source, and quite 
ignoring Boston. On what principle it absorbs so 
much of our editorial matter we are at a loss to 
imagine, unless it be a part of the theory of En- 
glish journalism, for each journal to regard all as 
tributary to itself, and to set the seal of its own 
adoption and paternity upon whatever it may 
condescend to copy. No matter; we shall soon 
have our revenge in treating our readers to what 
the “ London Musical World” shall find to say of 
its conservative old Philharmonic concerts, under 
the conductorship of its especial bug-bear, Ricu- 
ARD WAGNER; only we fear we shall not be 
able to reciprocate so fully as to adopt and father 
all it says! 


<> 


Musical Fund Society. 

Most people, we fear, look to Art generally, and 
especially to Music, for amusement. They go to 
a concert, or a picture gallery, to have their ears 
tickled and their imaginations sent polking by the 
music of the one, or their eyes gratified by sta- 
ring portraits of friends and fellow citizens (ripe 
for the best drawing room,) and landscapes whose 
tints would make a connoisseur wish for momen- 
tary blindness. Art is not meant to amuse in its 
high forms,—it is meant to elevate, to instruct, to 
raise the minds of us poor mortals above ‘the 
things of flesh and sense”’—to give us hours of 
pure spirit life. Polkas and waltzes were made 
for the ball room, and in a concert room are as 
great an absurdity as a cabbage in a conservatory, 
or leeks in a flower garden. 

We have heard much of the love of Bostonians 
for good music, for classieal music, but we con- 
fess that the experience of the winter would lead 
us to believe that the sudden mushroom-like en- 
thusiasm of a former winter was but short-lived, 
and had given way to other novelties. The Ma- 
sical Fund Society, having carefully remodelled 
and re-arranged its orchestra, started upon what 
it was expected by some misguided enthusiasts 
would be a successful season. The first concert 
had six or seven rehearsals, and Beethoven’s 
Erotica was played excellently well,—the hall was 
however most discouragingly empty. But all said 
the second concert will be better, now that the 
public hear how good the orchestra is. So the 
second was tried, and the third and fourth; but 
unfortunately always with the same result. Four 
concerts given—four more promised—about $500 
debt incurred and many subscription tickets still 


out. Discouragement followed and a very natu- 
ral unwillingness to go on in a ruinous course of 


gratuitous concert giving. (| 
—a D 
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The only thing to do, is to give an extra concert, 
in order to allow the subscribers to bring in their 
tickets and endeavor to clear off the debt. We 
understand that this is the course resolved upon, 
and that the last concert will take place in April. 
We earnestly hope that the public will show some 
disposition for charity’s sake, if not for their boasted 
love of Music, to patronize this concert, and that 
this debt, incurred in a good cause, will be wiped 
away by their aid. It is evidently in this country 
an impossible thing to give a series of concerts of 
the highest class, a seriesof concerts which shall 
really educate a public, unless those attempting it 
can afford to do it backed by persons who desire to 
found an educated love of Music amongst us. 
Until some of our citizens agree to take such re- 
sponsibility upon their shoulders, (and risk per- 
haps,) we cannot hope to see a permanent estab- 
lishment for Music amongst us. Fanatico. 


Theoretic Works. 


We have received several numbers of ‘‘ Novet- 
to’s Liprary For THE Dirrusion or Musicat 
Knowreper,” being reprints of ‘ various stand- 
ard Treatises on the Art of Music, written by the 
most esteemed English and Foreign masters, at 
prices which will place them within the means of 
every student.” (Published by J. Alfred Novello, 
London ; also in New York, at 389 Broadway.) 
These are all beautifully printed and done up, in 
uniform style, in large octavo page of two columns. 
For the present we notice two. 

I. Cuervusini’s Treatise on CounTERPOINT AND 
Fucue. Translated by Mary Cowpven Crarxe: 
pp. 128. Price 6s. 6d. 

This is one of the clearest and best arranged 
treatises, for one so brief, that we have ever seen 
upon the subject. Certainly there could be no 
better modern authority than Cuervusint. The 
work supposes the pupi! already acquainted with 
chords and harmony and proceeds at once to lay 
down the rules of Counterpoint, or the art of set- 
ting one or more parts to a given subject, upon the 
principle that a subjection to strict rules in the 
outset is the fittest preparation for freedom in the 
end. It begins with rules for the simplest opera- 
tion, that of two-part Counterpoint of the first 
order, in which note is set against note, with ex- 
amples of what is to be sought and what avoided. 
Then two-part Counterpoint of the second and 
third orders, where two notes aud four notes are 
placed against one , then the fourth, cr syncopated, 
and the fifth, or florid orders. From this the pupil 
proceeds to put three parts together, then four, 
five, six, eight parts, and so on to Double Counter- 
poiat. In all this the rules are clearly stated and 
illustrated, and the reasons of the rules made ob- 
vious ; while at the end of the book is given a list 
of subjects or basses for the pupil to work up. 
After this initiation, the mysteries of Fugue are 
made very clear, and copious examples of fugues of 
all-kinde, are presented and analyzed. 

Strict as the treatise is, it is free from pedantry, 
and traces each law to an inherent necessity of the 
case. We commend the study of this work to 
every one who wishes to get at the soul and prin- 
ciple of all organic unity in musical form and tex- 
ture. No one is truly a composer who is not mas- 
A life of Cherubini, 
compiled from the French of Ferris, adds to the 
value of the book. 

IV. Mozart’s Succinct Tuoroveu- Bass Scuoot. 
Translated from the German by Sazitita No- 
VELLO. pp. 16. 

This is an exceedingly brief Treatise, which 
does little more than describe the various intervals, 
from the Unison to the Tenth, pointing out the 
natural progressions and accompaniments of each. 
It must be useful, read with other more progressive 
and methodical treatises, but by itself would seem 
to require a master. Its authenticity is shown by 
the following letter written by the English bio- 
grapher of Mozart: : 











Brompton, Dec. 18, 1854. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your question as to the cit- 
cumstances connected with the origin of Mozart’s Suc- 
cinct Method of Thorough-Bass, I have to say, that in an 
interview which I had with the Abbé Stadler at Vienna, 
in 1827, he informed me that such a work was written 
for his niece by Mozart. This young lady was Mozart's 
pupil in pianoforte playing and Larsony 3; and friendship 
for her, and for her uncle, made him undertake the task. 
lam pretty certain that together with a portion of the 
manuscript sheets of the Requiem, which the Abbé 
showed me, I saw also those of this little book ; the for- 
mer work, of course, from its great interest, has had the 
stronger hold upon my memory. 

However, of the authenticity of the Thorough Bass 
there can be no doubt. I believe that a little book pub- 
lished at Berlin, under the title Kurz Gefasste Methode 
der General Bass von W. A. Mozart, is the work in 
question. 

To some it may appear improbable that so great a 
master should undertake such dry labor; but not to those 
who know the facts of Mozart’s history and the great 
benevolence of his'character. In his day there were no 
books of harmony which taught compendiously all that 
was necessary to be known of the due proportion of in- 
tervals, and the correct designation of the notes of 
chords; each master taught as he could by tradition. 
It is a fresh proof of Mozart’s comprehensive power in all 
which appertained to his own art, that he could condense 
in a few brief pages, on the spur of the moment, every- 
thing that the treatment of the subject required. The 
execution is eminently practical, without the expenditure 
of a single superfluous word. 

The venerable priest who showed me the manscripts, 
though past his 80th year, had a countenance glowing 
with animation while he spoke to me of his friend Mo- 
zart—the composer and the man, 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
J. A, Novello, Esq. E. Homes. 





Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

We had the pleasure yesterday of taking by the 
hand the young pianist from Vienna, Mr. SATTER, 
who has recently established so high a character by 
his classical performances at the Philharmonic and 
Miss Lehmann’s concerts in New York. It is his in- 
tention soon to give one or more concerts in this city, 
which we trust will call out all the lovers of good Ger- 
man music. Meanwhile we are to have a taste ef his 
quality at the fortheoming concert of the Quintette 
Club. 

The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB announce 
their Annual Benefit Concert for Tuesday evening 
next. With an admirable programme, and with the 
assistance of the new pianist, Mr. SatrerR, and of Mr. 
WETHERBEE, the vocalist, (see advertisement,) the 
attraction will be great. Let the friends of the Club 
bear in mind that this is to be the last concert of the 
season. 


Soutn Boston.—Mr. and Mrs. Garrett, both 
very clever vocalists, and who have done much 
for the cause in South Boston, had a crowded house at 
their annual concert last Monday evening. They had 
the assistance of Mr. M1LLarp, and of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club; and seven of the pieces were en- 
cored, including a song and a piano piece by two young 
lady pupils ef Mrs, Garrett. 








Mr. Ryan, of the Quintette Club, desires us to in- 
form his friends that he has changed his residence to 
No. 15 Dix Piace. 


The Campripce Musica AssociaTIon gave a con- 
cert last evening, at the Athenzum, to a crowded andi- 
ence. This Association, in a life of nine seasons, has 
given to its audiences much good music in a very good 
way, and this concert was no exception to their former 
practice. The staple feature of this concert was Mo- 
zart’s Ninth Mass, performed with chorus and orchestra, 
in very good style. Some members of the German 
Liederkranz contributed four-part German songs, and 
another quartet from the Association gave an exquisite 
four-part song of Mendelssohn with very good effect, 
Other parts of the programme were given with various 
degrees of success. The example of this Association in 
giving such music is what we wish to call attention to, 
and what may well be imitated by similar societies. 
Mr. Aucust Hamann, of the Orchestral Union, acted as 
Conductor. 





Foreign. 
Lr1Pz1G.—The conductor at the Gewandhaus, Herr 
RiEtz, bas promised faithfully to remain for ten years, on 
condition that the directors raise his salary to 1500 thalers 





per annum. This they have consented to do; so, we 
shall not lose our able and popular Kapellmeister. It 
would have been a real Joss for Leipzig, since Herr 
Rietz belongs to the best class of music-directors, is 
possessed of sound ability, and conducts with a point 
and vigor only to be met with in capable and talented 
musicians. The fifteenth Gewandhaus concert pro- 
gramme included the F major symphony (No 8) of Beet- 
hoven; Weber’s Oberon overture ; a solo for the French 
horn, played by Herr Linpyer, member of the orches- 
tra; and an Adagio and Rondo of Vieuxtemps, per- 
formed by Mr. WoLLENHAUPT. a violinist from New 
York. The execution of the eighth symphony by the 
band left nothing to be desired. ‘This was also the case 
with the overture of Weber. Herr Lindner, by the 
by, is the best cornist we have here. Much of the in- 
terest of the evening was concentrated in Mr. Wollen- 
haupt, a young artist of no ordinary talent, whose per- 
formance in general revealed the fruits of long and dili- 
gent application. Since finishing his studies at the 
“Conservatorium” here, this savas his first appearance in 
public previous to his return to America, where we are 
sure he will’ meet with success. He was loudly ap- 
plauded. be 4 $ 7 be iy 

On Thursday, the 8th ult., the sixteenth Gewandhaus 
Concert took place. The programme was as follows :— 
Beethoven’s overture in C major, Op. 115; Overture 
by Herr F. Hiller, Kapellmeister at Ciln ; Concerto for 
iano, composed and performed by the same; Aria by 

endelssohn, and two songs by R. Schumann, sung by 
Madame Botschon, from Prague ; the whole concluding 
with the C major Symphony of Franz Schubert. * * * 
The hundredth anniversary of Mozart’s birthday will 
be celebrated in January, 1856, but, previously, we shall 
have a new biography of the great master written by 
Herr Otto Jahn, and containing somewhere about 300 
of Mozart's letters. I am happy tosay that Herr Robert 
Schumann has completely recovered.—Correspondence 
London Mus. World. 





HampBurc.—Accounts of the 30th ult. mention the 
arrival of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, who, with 
her husband, gave a concert the night before at the 
Apollo Saloon, which was crowded to suffocation.— 
A marked difference, however, was perceptible in the 
voice of “the Swedish Nightingale.” She intended 
giving two more concerts, ene of which, it was under- 
stood, was to be for the benefit of the poor families who 
suffered such losses from the memorable inundations on 
New Year’s Day. 


Lisson.—The journals here are loud in the praise of 
Mad. Alboni, who has achieved a complete triumph at 
the San Carlos in Anna Bolena. The English tenor, 
Mr. Swift, is also well spoken of, while not unfairly criti- 
cised. ‘ ; 

PraGcur.—The last survivor of the members of the 
orchestra who played at the first representation of Mo- 
zart’s Don Juan, died on the 26th ult. 


Avuertisements. 


ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT. 
Che Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


Respectfully inform their friends that their 


BENEFIT CONCERT 


Will take place on 
Tuesday Evening, March 27th, 
AT Messrs. CHICK ERING’S ROOMS. 


("They will be assisted by the distinguished Pianist, Mr. 
— from Vienna, and by Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 

ocaliat. 

Mr. Satter will assist in the B flat Trio of Beethoven, and 
Mendelasohn’s B flat Sonata for Piano and ’Cello. 

Mr. Wetherbee will sing a Concert Aria by Mozart. 

The Club will play Beethoven’s Grand Quartette in C, and 
by request, the Larghetto from Mozart’s Clarinette Quintette. 

DrSingle tickets, $leach: Package of Four Tickets, $2.60. 

{G>The Concert will commence at 734 o’clock precisely. 




















ANTED, A situation as Organist in Boston or vicinity, 
by @ person who has for many years held such a situa- 
tion, and had charge of a Choir. 
Inquire of Mr. Dwiaat, at this office. 


DITSON'’S SELECT BRASS BAND MUSIC 


These Selections, printed on cards, comprise the most popu- 
lar melodies arranged for fourteen instruments, viz :— 

2 E flat Cornets; 3 B flat Cornets ; 2 E flat Altos; 2 B flat 
Baritones ; 1 B fiat Bass Tuba or Ophicleide ; 1 E flat or F Bass 
Tuba; Bass Drum; Cymbals, and Side Drum. 

They can be used by bands of a less number, if desirable.— 
The following are now ready : 





PRIMA DONNA WALTZ,. ..... 0.0... sceeeseeees Price $1.00 
KATY DARLING & LILY DALE QUICK-STEP,......... 100 
FEST MARCHL,........0sccccccccecsrccccvssssccccevess 1.00 


WAIT FOR THE WAGON & JORDAN QUICK-STEP, ...1.00 
Others will be issued in a few days. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


THE FLOWER QUEEN. 

This admired Cantata, under the direction of CLaupe H. 
Crarxg, will be presented for the last time, at the Boston 
Music Haut, on the Evening of Fast Day, April 5th. Full 
particulars will be duly announced. 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining infiu- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
elready are Bryant, Lowe, Street, REMBRANDT Peare, A. B. 
DuranD, President of the N «tional Academy of Design, DaNnixL, 
Huntineton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LoNGreELLow, Bayarp Tayitor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H. 
W. Beecuer, Rey. Samvuen Ogooon, Rev. H. W. BeLLows, Hon. 
CARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio Greenoven, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

Prom the Christian Inquirer. 

The first five numbers of this promising (and thus far per- 
forming) paper are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
with high and never disappointed expectation. Its leaders are 
leaded in & double sense—weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinctness. They carry metal We are 
much impressed with the seriousness and instructive aim of 
the editorial columns. Manifestly it is not to tickle the ear 
or please the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and improve 
the taste, that the leading article alwaysaims. The writer has 
a real, well-considered, distinct, and decisive thought to con- 
vey to his readers’ minds, and he goes about it patiently, un- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration—a poor victory—but in leaving us wiser than he 
found us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission—to purge and 
soberize the style of our journalizing, as well as the taste of 
our people in general. The heated, gaseous, and scintillating 
style of our public press is becoming intolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly re- 
freshing. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tne Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been 80 ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, #8 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


Cc. =X. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...138 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


ww. J. PA BON, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of edap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the Envlish voice and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 

oses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
‘rench, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after atruggling to conquer come gutturnl, Daal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
dief that they ave afflicted with a natural defectiveness : when, 
with a fractional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beantifal 
” To singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief practical examination of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such assistance in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most fastidious. 

“ Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. PaRKERSON in forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure in posing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 
GEO. J. WEBB. 
Boston, Ocr. 7, 1854.” 

0G Terms, #50 per quarter. 





MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


I EGS to announce that he is prepared to instrac- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 

Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 

Rererences—k. k. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 28 tf. 





L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTESS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 
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dinard L. Balch, 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
282 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Has just received a large invoice of 
FOREIGN Music, 
Comprising the latest works of all the distinguished European 
com posers. 

—JUST PUBLISHED,— 


Richardson’s Collection of National and Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 


Very easily arranged for the Piano, and fingered after the 
method of the Modern School. In twenty numbers. Price 
from 15 to 25 cents each. They are excellent for young pupils. 
Sixty-Six Interludes in the Major Keys, 
By J. H. JONES, for the Organ, Melodeon or Piano. They 
are easy, and very interesting. Every musician should have 
acopy. Price 50 cents. 
Third Book of Concone’s Vocal Exercises, 


For the middle register of the voice, the only complete edition 
in the country. Just published. They. will be found indis- 
pensable to all Teachers of Singing. Price $2. 


(>All the above will be sent free of postage on the receipt 
of the above prices. Our Catalogues are sent gratis to any 


address. 

NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 282 Washington &t., 
BOSTON. 


£108 PRINTING wy nl pep cel is 
MR. HARRISON MILLARD, 
(TENORE,) 


TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 


No. 6 Tyler St. Terms #50 per quarter. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


ELE Ww ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





F. F. MULLER 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’s 
Bepot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 


19 8. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(G~A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 





CARD.——Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
og | to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 


-ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, _ 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
United States Hotel. Dec 30 





JIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI, Professor of 
Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, beth by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CHoRAL CLAssgs, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the ad ages of a system of 
pwblic musical instruction that has been attended with great 
suceess in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Avevsto BENDELARI, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering & Sons, to whom, 
as be as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 





REFERENCES. 


Rey. Sam’l K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
John 8S. Dwight, Esq. 


CARL GARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
and 10. Oc 14 





WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Taxory or Music. 
Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 
SNPs 


Letter-Press, fusic and Job Printing-Ofiee, 








MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUPACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
HE attention of the musical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in al} the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices vary from $60 to $175, aceording to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from LOWELL 
Mason, Wm. B. Brapsury, Georce F. Root, L. H SournarD, 
Epwin Bruce, Si1as A. BaNncrort, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-roems. 
(G>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in front of the Jail.) 


D. B. NEWHALL, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in Piano-Fortes, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LET. 








WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


y EEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 
(>> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 





Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 
VOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 


No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be adtiressed at the 
Revers House. Terms :— #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co, No. 3 Winter street. 


CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN KicHARDSON, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Keep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
RereRences :—Mrs. ©. W. Loring, 88 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place, 








Feb. 18. 





THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 





PRINCE & C0.’S MELODEONS, 


F every variety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. Believin 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better finish 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince & Vo. 


G. P. REED & Co. 
18 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 


Sept. 2 Sole Agents for Prince § Co.’s Melodeons, 





ANDREAS T. THORUP, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 
Sept 1 tf 





ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Musie-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


Crna enw VY” 


No. 21 School St.-<———— 


~~ A 























